-^energy into his talk. He would talk of the mines as of
a subterranean nightmare from which he hadn't yet
escaped, though he had fled two hundred miles from
them. You could see that though he hated and feared
them, he still felt a tug of resentful loyalty for them
and a sense of almost conscious guilt that he had left
them behind. David told of the rows of crazy back-
to-back cottages, in one of which he was born and
where he had assisted at five of his own mother's con-
finements. He would burst into fiery arguments about
religion, for he was a fanatical rationalist: Pontius Pilate,
he argued, was the real hero of Christianity, and next to
him Judas Iscariot. Ifor was more silent, though he
had a deep and fascinating speaking voice and made
you feel when he sang hymns round the fireside that he
ought to have been an opera-singer. He was tall and
slim, with copper-coloured hair and eyes, and rather
abrupt in his manner. He had fallen in love with
Gwen, one of the two shiftless daily servants; the morn-
ing after he first seduced her she told us the whole story
over the breakfast table. Gwen nagged him relent-
lessly. She would scream upstairs to him to come and
iron her cami-knickers. Four flights down, you could
hear her voice outside his door: *Tve been knocking here
for hours. If you don't come out, 1*11 crown you." But
at bedtime she would fawn on him, her head, with its
long hair and soft bedroom eyes, in his lap, "Well,
folks/' he would mutter at last, "I think 111 be going
to gwelli," and shamefacedly, one after the other, they
would creep up to bed together. Ifor was very devoted
and gentle. I was making tapestry bags to pass the
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